TAGA  spins-off  from  Mars  to  Earth 


by  Robbie  Salter 

A sophisticated,  sensitive  piece  of  equipment,  deve- 
loped through  collaborative  research,  between  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto’s  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  is  speeding  towards  Mars 
aboard  Viking,  an  unmanned  space  laboratory,  in  order 
to  analyse  upper  Martian  atmosphere. 

At  the  same  time  that  Viking  reaches  Mars  in  July,  in 
time  for  the  U.S.  bicentennial  celebrations,  a spin-off 
from  the  Martian  gas  analyser  will  be  launched  here  on 
earth.  The  Trace  Atmosphere  Gas  Analyser  (TAGA)  will 
be  used  for  practical  purposes  by  environmentalists, 
medical  researchers,  geochemists,  and  others. 

TAGA  was  designed  by  Prof.  Barry  French,  an 
aerospace  engineer,  physicist,  and  associate  director  of 


the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies;  by  Dr.  Neil  Reid,  a 
chemist  who  has  worked  with  NASA,  and  by  Dr.  Adele 
Buckley,  who  did  her  doctoral  thesis  on  TAGA  and  is 
the  first  woman  to  complete  a Ph.D.  at  the  Institute. 

The  machine,  to  which  the  University  holds  the 
patents,  is  able  to  detect  and  measure  carcinogens, 
mutagens,  and  other  matter  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
concentration  of  one  part  in  one  billion.  “We  have 
demonstrated,”  says  Prof.  French,  “that  we  should  soon 
be  able  to  incorporate  the  changes  in  TAGA  that  will 
make  it  sensitive  to  one  part  in  a trillion.” 

How  does  TAGA  — a machine  that  can  tell  you 
whether  there  are  more  carcinogens  inhaled  on  a walk 
through  a pine  forest  or  along  a heavily  trafficked  city 
street  - actually  work?  Prof.  French  explains  that  “it 


draws  in  air  which  becomes  electrically  charged,  or 
ionized  by  means  of  radioactive  foil. 

“The  trace  compounds  in  the  atmosphere  are  more 
susceptible  to  such  ionization  than  are  common  elements 
such  as  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  The  newly  charged  trace 
compounds  from  the  atmosphere  are  then  transferred  to 
a mass  spectrometer,  an.  instrument  that  identifies  each 
substance  by  determining  its  molecular  mass.  We  com- 
bined the  high  selectivity  and  the  sensitivity  of  the 
atmospheric  chemical  ionization  process  with  new  tech- 
niques of  efficiently  transferring  the  ions  from  the 
atmosphere  into  the  mass  spectrometer.” 

It  was  while  the  team  was  building  molecular  beam 
equipment  to  simulate  the  flights  of  the  entry  vehicle 
through  the  Martian  atmosphere  that  they  recognized 
Continued  on  Page  5 
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GC  discusses  staff's  future 


by  Paul  Carson 

The  possible  termination  for 
fiscal  reasons— of  some  Physical 
Plant  staff,  the  implications  of 
studying  possible  termination  of 
academic  appointments,  and  a 
suggested  amalgamation  of  divis- 
ional libraries  were  the  three  most 
contentious  issues  as  the  Govern- 
ing Council  approved  the  1 976-77 
budget  after  a lengthy  debate  at 
its  regular  meeting  on  Feb.  26. 

James  Lewis,  chairman  of  the 
Planning  and  Resources  Commit- 
tee, said  that  the  proposed  bud- 
get, which  adheres  to  the  budget 
guidelines  previously  approved  by 
his  committee,  contains  “severe 
implications”  for  the  University’s 
academic  and  student  service  pro- 
grams. Savings  can  be  made 
through  improved  efficiency  and 
program  compression  but  program 
elimination  in  some  areas  may 
also  be  necessary.  He  called  the 
Supplementary  Budget  Plan  “a 


C.  Malim  Harding,  chairman  of 
the  Governing  Council  since  its 
inception  on  July  1,  1972,  will 
resign  both  as  chairman  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Governing  Council 
effective  June  30. 

Mr.  Harding  told  the  Executive 
Committee  at  its  Feb.  18  meeting 
that  his  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  that  a letter 
requesting  nominations  will  be 
sent  to  all  Governing  Council 
} members  in  mid-March.  Early  in 
/ April;  a mail  ballot  election  will 
v be  held  to  select  the  new  chair- 


reasonable  partitioning  of  avail- 
able funds.” 

Government  funding  is  cause 

President  John  Evans  reminded 
Council  members  that  the  Univer- 
sity has  received  only  a 12  percent 
increase  in  operating  revenue,  as 
compared  with  the  provincial 
average  of  1 5 percent. 

After  some  debate,  Governing 
Council  approved  a recommenda- 
tion forwarded  by  the  Planning 
and  Resources  Committee  regard- 
ing a study  of  the  possible  termi- 
nation of  academic  staff: 

“That  as  there  may  be  further 
major  reductions  in  the  1977-78 
budget  which  may  make  necessary 
the  termination  of  teaching  staff 
appointments,  the  administration 
be  requested  to  complete  its  con- 
sideration of  the  remaining  recom- 
mendations of  the  Task  Force  to 
Review  Policy  and  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments.  Recom- 
mendations resulting  from  the  re- 


man, who  will  assume  office  on 
July  1. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Act 
provides  that  the  chairman  be 
elected  by  members  of  Governing 
Council  from  among  those  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  provincial 
government. 

Mr.  Harding  also  announced 
that  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  intends  to  re-appoint 
three  of  the  five  government  ap- 
pointees whose  terms  expire  on 
June  30.  He  said  the  Ministry  has 
indicated  that  it- hopes  the  names 
of  the  three  will  be  available  to 
the  University  by  April  1 . 


view  should  be  presented  for  re- 
view by  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ing Council  Committees  at  an 
early  date.” 

Prof.  Gary  Thaler,  a teaching 
staff  representative  said  the  an- 
nouncement of  such  a planning 
process  would  have  a demoralizing 
effect  on  faculty  members.  Mr. 
Lewis  replied  that  the  University 
must  plan  for  all  possible  adverse 
contingencies  in  order  to  preserve 
its  academic  quality. 

Reduction  of  non-academic  staff 

Several  members  voiced  their 
concern  about  projected  staff  pos- 
ition terminations  in  non-acade- 
mic areas,  especially  the  Physical 
Plant  Department.  In  reply  to  a 
question  about  the  proposed  phas- 
ing-out of  the  34  members  of  the 
building  patrol,  Alex  Rankin, 
Vice-President  — Business  Affairs, 
said,  “the  last  thing  we  want  to  do 
is  to  lay  off  anyone  but  we  can’t 
give  any  guarantees.” 

Provost  Donald  Chant  an- 
nounced that  the  Personnel  De- 
partment has  completed  plans  to 
match  non-academic  staff  mem- 
bers facing  termination  with  posi- 
tions which  are  vacant  and  will  be 
refilled. 

Savings  through  amalgamation 

Mr.  Lewis  defended  the  con- 
cept of  moving  toward  eventual 
amalgamation  of  the  existing  54 
divisional  libraries,  saying  that  sav- 
ings of  up  to  $3  million  could 
result  if  the  plan  were  fully  imple- 
mented. He  remineded  members 
that  a separate  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  University 
College  Principal  A.C.H.  Hallett  is 
currently  examining  criteria  which 
could  be  adopted  for  such  an 
amalgamation. 

Debating  budget 
next  Wednesday 

A special  meeting  of  the  Gov- 
erning Council  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  10,  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall,  at 
5.15  p.m. 

As  the  only  agenda  item,  the 
Governing  Council  will  complete 
its  deliberations  on  the  1976-77 
operating  budget  of  the  Univer- 
sity. No  additional  items  of  busi- 
ness will  be  considered. 

The  meeting  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  University,  and  to 
the  public. 


D.  RALPH  CAMPBELL 

Manitoba  President 

D.  Ralph  Campbell,  Principal  of  Scarborough  College,  econo- 
mist, Rhodes  Scholar,  and  U of  T alumnus,  on  July  1 leaves  the 
University  he  has  served  for  the  past  12  years  to  become 
President  of  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Prof.  Campbell  will  succeed  another  U of  T graduate  and 
former  staff  member,  Dr.  Ernest  Sirluck,  who  relinquishes  on 
June  30  the  presidency  he  has  held  since  1970.  Before  going  to 
Winnipeg,  Dr.  Sirluck  had  been  Vice-President  and  Graduate  Dean 
at  U of  T. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  a year  that  a Canadian  university 
has  selected  its  chief  executive  officer  from  U of  T staff.  In  the 
spring  of  1975  the  University  of  Guelph  appointed  as  its 
president  Vice-President  and  Provost  Donald  F.  Forster,  who,  like 
Prof.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Sirluck,  was  a U of  T alumnus  as  well  as 
professor. 

Commenting  on  the  announcement  by  the  Manitoba  search 
committee  earlier  this  week,  President  John  R.  Evans  said: 

“The  outstanding  job  which  Ralph  Campbell  has  performed  as 
Principal  of  Scarborough  College  will  cause  him  to  be  greatly 
missed  by  all  of  his  colleagues  at  U of  T.  President-designate 
Campbell  approaches  a difficult  job  with  a spirit  of  optimism  and 
with  a superb  background  and  an  outstanding  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  almost  every  sphere  of  University  life.” 

Bom  on  a farm  near  Belleville,  Ont.,  in  1913,  Donald  Ralph 
Campbell  was  a full-time  farmer  for  five  years  after  graduating 
from  high  school.  Then  he  was  a pilot  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Continued  on  Page  3 
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Review  library  regulations 


The  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Library  System  has  estab- 
lished a sub-committee  to  review 
the  lending  regulations  of  some 
campus  libraries.  This  review  was 
promised  at  the  time  the  Robarts 
Library  was  opened.  The  sub- 
committee is  chaired  by  Prof. 


Martin  Mueller  and  includes  as 
members  Miss  Alice  Moulton, 
Head  of  Circulation  in  the  Ro- 
barts Library,  Prof.  David  Hunt- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Elliott  Halpern,  a 
student.  Submissions  to  the  sub- 
committee should  be  made  in 
writing  and  sent  to  Prof.  Mueller  _ 


GC  election  ballots  are  in  the  mail 

Ballots  have  been  mailed  to  the  eligible  voters  for  this  year’s 
Governing  Council  Election  of  new  staff  and  student  members. 

Any  eligible  voter  who  has  received  an  incorrect  ballot,  or  no 
ballot,  due  to  an  error  in  records,  may  contact  the  Governing 
Council  Secretariat  at  92S-6576  in  order  to  obtain  the  correct 
ballot. 

Completed  ballots  should  be  returned  by  Canada  Post,  Campus 
Mail  of  personal  delivery  to  the  Governing  Council  Secretariat, 
Room  106,  Simcoe  Hall  prior  to  12  noon  on  March  18,  1976,  to 
be  valid. 

Enquiries  regarding  the  election  may  be  directed  to  the 
Governing  Council  Secretariat  at  928-6576. 


Acclamation  in  grad  student  seat 

“Graduate  Student”  means  all  students  registered  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

Constituency  I — 1 seat,  for  which  an  election  is  required. 

—all  students  in  Division  I (Humanities)  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Division  II  (Social  Sciences)  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Graduate  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Theory. 

— B.E.  Wall  - term  expires  June  30,  1976. 

Subsequent  to  the  re-opening  of  nominations  for  Graduate 
Student  Constituency  I,  Ms.  Phyllis  Jensen  has  been  acclaimed  to 
serve  in  this  Constituency.  She  will  serve  from  July  1,  1976  to 
June  30,  1977. 


Crime  rate  rises  — be  on  guard! 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Security  Section  indicate  that  the 
crime  rate  in  the  University  has  continued  to  rise  in  1975.  The 
majority  of  thefts  are  the  result  of  negligence  by  persons  who  do 
not  take  appropriate  measures  to  ensure  the  security  of  equip- 
ment, cash  and  keys  under  their  control. 

A category  of  crime  that  has  become  more  prevalent  in  the 
past  year  is  the  offence  of  breaking  and  entering  either  by  the 
use  of  a key  or  by  force.  Persons  who  commit  this  type  of 
offence  are  looking  for  cash  and  attractive  items  such  as 
calculators,  typewriters  and  projectors.  Investigation  of  these 
crimes  indicate  that  they  have  been  perpetrated  by  individuals 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  office  procedures  of  the  department 
concerned. 

The  theft  of  wallets  and  purses  continues  to  be  a problem  and 
the  Security  Section  can  do  little  to  reduce  these  thefts  if 
individuals  do  not  accept  responsibility  for  the  security  of  their 
personal  property.  Purses  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  and  if  left 
unattended  should  be  secured  in  a desk  or  filing  cabinet. 
Unknown  persons  who  are  observed  loitering  in  buildings  should 
be  reported  immediately  to  the  University  Police. 

Above  all,  the  issue  of  keys  and  combinations  to  safes  should 
be  strictly  controlled  and  the  procedures  for  the  safekeeping  of 
cash  should  be  limited  to  a minimum  number  of  persons. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  everyone  to  do  everything  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  thefts  in  the  University.  I am  sure  that  if  all 
co-operate  in  adopting  the  security  measures  outlined  above  a 
significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  thefts  will  occur. 

W.K.  Lye,  Director, 
Physical  Plant  Department 
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in  the  Graduate  Programme  of 
Comparative  Literature  by  no 
later  than  March  26. 

Terms  of  reference  of  the  sub- 
committee are: 

To  review  the  present  regula- 
tions which  govern  the  lending  of 
books  and  journals  at  the  Robarts 
Library,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library, 
and  the  Science  and  Medicine 
Library  (including  Engineering, 
Hygiene,  and  Pharmacy). 

To  invite  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  submit  their  views  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  current 
regulations,  and  to  conduct  hear- 
ings if  appropriate. 

To  assess  the  effectiveness  of 
these  rules  in  making  the  collec- 
tions available  to  the  various  cat- 
egories of  present  users  and  poten- 
tial users  in  the  University. 

To  recommend  continuation  of 
the  present  rules,  or  to  propose 
specific  changes  which  would  im- 
prove their  effectiveness. 

To  submit  a final  report  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  not  later 
than  May  15,  1976. 

Wm.  G.  Saywell,  Chairman, 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Library  System. 
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Expect  fewer  student  in  '76 -'77 


The  University’s  student  enrol- 
ment should  decline  slightly  dur- 
ing the  1976—77  academic  year, 
according  to  an  enrolment  projec- 
tion approved  recently  by  the 
Planning  and  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  Governing  Council. 

Expressed  as  Full-Time  Equiva- 
lents (FTE),  about  36,994  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  register  in 
September,  compared  with 
37,232  for  the  current  academic 
year. 

The  number  of  Basic  Income 
Units  (BIU)  is  also  expected  to 
decline,  to  an  estimated  71,161 
from  the  present  estimated  total 
of  71,498.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment recently  announced  that  for 
1976—77  the  value  of  the  aver- 
aged-out  undergraduate  BIU  after 
a 33  percent  “discount”  for 
growth  will  be  $2,312,  about  a 
9.5  percent  increase  from  the 
1975-76  level  of  $2,111.  Gradu- 
ate funding  will  be  frozen  at  the 
1975—76  level,  and  has  been  given 
a unit  value  (called  a Graduate 
Funding  Unit)  of  $2,555. 

Although  enrolment  increases 
are  expected  in  the  Faculties  of 


For  safety's  sake, 
an  early  spring! 

“With  apologies  to  those  who 
enjoy  winter  skiing,  we  in  the 
Safety  Section  sincerely  hope  and 
pray  for  an  early  spring.”  says 
James  H.  Murphy,  chief  safety 
officer. 

The  heavy  snowfall  and  diffi- 
cult ice  conditions  have  accounted 
for  a substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  during  the 
winter  months,  he  reports. 

In  the  past  three  months,  ele- 
ven accidents  were  caused  directly 
by  slipping  on  ice  and  a further 
seven  people  slipped  and  fell  in- 
side University  buildings.  Four  of 
these  18  accidents  resulted  in 
broken  bones.  ~ 

As  .a  result  of  the  unusually 
adverse  weather  conditions,  the 
University  has  experienced  a very 
high  rate  of  accidents,  including 
those  resulting  in  lost  time  for 
staff  members.  “A  great  deal  of 
concentrated  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  recover  in  the  forthcom- 
ing months,”  Mr.  Murphy  says. 


Arts  and  Science  and  Education, 
the  University’s  overall  BIU  level 
is  expected  to  decline  due  to 
decreased  enrolment  in  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies,  which  has 
substantially  higher  BIU  weight- 
ing. 

Actual  enrolment  in  1975-76 
is  about  two  percent  higher  than 
previous  estimates,  due  primarily 
to  significant  increases  at  Erindale 
College  and  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Application: 


Administrative  Assistant, 

Centre  for  Urban  and  Community  Studies 
1 50  St.  George  St. 

University  of  Toronto. 


The  Life  of  Galileo  by  Bertolt  Brecht  will  be  presented  March  10—13  at 
Seeley  Hall,  Trinity  College  at  8 p.m.  Admission  $1. 


The  Committee  noted  that  the 
two  percent  variance  in  projected 
totals  for  1976—77  represents  a 
possible  variation  in  income  of 
about  $1.5  million,  and  that  en- 
rolment overruns  are  possible  due 
to  an  unanticipated  decline  in  the 
number  of  “no  shows”  and  an 
unexpected  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  returning  after  a 
year  or  more  of  absence  in  a 
program. 


For  housing  research 

Fellowships  for  Dissertation  Research  on  Housing  at  University  of 
Toronto  1976—77. 

Value: 

Two  fellowships  for  thesis  research  in  housing,  each  fellowship  to 
have  a value  of  $5,500  for  a twelve-month  period;  the  fellowship 
holders  will  also  be  eligible  for  up  to  $2,500  to  meet  expenses 
associated  with  the  research  program. 

Conditions: 

The  fellowship  program  is  intended  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
research  in  the  field  of  housing,  by  providing  financial  support  to 
students  wishing  to  conduct  a program  of  original  research  in  this  area 
as  part  of  the  requirements  for  an  advanced  degree  in  any  graduate 
program  within  the  University  of  Toronto.  Fellowships  will  be  awarded 
to  students  whose  main  area  of  interest  lies  in  research  on  environ- 
mental concerns  related  to  housing.  Research  is  expected  to  focus 
mainly  on  Canadian  housing  issues  and  problems,  and  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  urban-centred  regions.  Such  research  may  be  directed  to 
planning,  design  or  community  factors  in  housing,  and  can  deal  with 
physical,  social,  medical,  economic,  psychological,  legal,  organizational 
or  administrative  aspects  of  the  subject.  Any  student  already  enrolled  in 
a graduate  program  in  the  University  may  apply.  Work  covered  by  the 
fellowship  may  be  undertaken  anywhere  in  the  world,  provided  that  it 
is  within  the  University’s  normal  procedures. 

Donor: 

Cadillac  Fairview  Corporation  Limited 


Applicants  must  submit  a full  statement  of  work  they  wish  to 
perform,  a time  table  for  this  work,  a budget,  a transcript  of  marks 
received  to  date,  two  letters  of  reference  and  a statement  from  a 
member  of  the  faculty  that  he  or  she  will  actively  supervise  the  work. 
These  will  be  reviewed  by  a committee  consisting  of  the  Director  of  the 
Centre  for  Urban  and  Community  Studies  and  two  other  Faculty 
members  appointed  by  him  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  Division  Dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies. 


These  documents  should  be  sent  by  April  1,  1976  to: 
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Force  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  won  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  and  Bar. 

After  the  war,  Prof.  Campbell 
was  a student  at  University  Col- 
lege, where  he  earned  seven  scho- 
larships and  was  president  of  the 
U.C.  “Lit”  before  graduating  with 
a B.A.  in  1949  (a  year  after  Dr. 
Sirluck  took  his  Ph.D.  at  U of  T). 
Awarded  a Rhodes  Scholarship, 
he  graduated  from  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  with  a second  B.A.,  and, 
seven  years  later,  took  his  M.  A. 

Appointed  lecturer  at  the  Ont- 
ario Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
Ralph  Campbell  rose  through  the 
ranks  to  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  econo- 
mics. He  left  OAC  for  a year  to  be 
acting  director  of  planning  and 
finance  for  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  Jordan,  then  joined  U of 
T as  professor  of  economics  and 
became  Associate  Dean  of  Arts 
and  Science. 

From  1970  to  1972  Prof. 
Campbell  served  as  economic  advi- 
ser to  the  government  of  Kenya, 
after  which  he  returned  to  take 
- the  appointment  at  Scarborough, 
upon  the  retirement  of  A.F. 
Wynne  Plumptre. 

Prof.  Campbell’s  economic  ex- 
pertise was  sought  by  outside 


agencies  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  An  important  example 
was  his  membership  in  the  Ont- 
ario Agricultural  Enquiry  Com- 
mittee, which  was  the  equivalent 
of  a Royal  Commission.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Institute  of  Canada  and  the  Cana- 
dian Agricultural  Economics  Soci- 
ety and  been  a member  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council, 
the  Canadian  trade  committee^of 
the  Private  Planning  Association, 
and  the  agricultural  committee  of 
the  Ontario  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  has  also  been  a director 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Public  Affairs. 


On  .Thursday,  January  29,  Principal  Arthur 
Kruger,  Woodsworth  College,  received  a donation 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  A.  H.  Walkley 
Bursary  Fund  The  cheque  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Vincent  Kelly  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Walkley. 

The  Bursary  Fund  was  established  in  Septem- 
ber, 1975  in  memory  of  Mr.  A.H.  (Hal)  Walkley, 
a graduate  and  former  lecturer  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  who  was  tragically  killed  in  February, 
1975.  Hal  Walkley  contributed  to  the  Pre- 
University  Programme  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, initially  through  the  Division  of  University 
of  Extension  and  later  through  Woodsworth 
College.  He  held  high  standards  of  performance 
both  for  himself  and  his  students  and  he  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  students  and  col- 
leaques. 

The  Fund  will  assist  needy  students  at  Woods- 


worth College  with  priority  given  to  students  in 
the  Pre-University  Programme  who  are  ineligible 
for  any  of  the  bursary  assistance  available  to 
other  students  in  the  University. 

Present  on  the  occasion  were:  (back  row) 
Carol  McKay,  Co-ordinator  of  the  Pre-University 
Programme,  Woodsworth  College;  Vincent  Kelly, 
representative  for  Mrs.  Lillian  Walkley;  Dr.  Mary 
Laurence,  Assistant  Principal,  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege; Nancy  Gruetzner,  Assistant  Director,  Trans- 
itional Year  Programme,  Innis  College;  George 
Altmeyer,  Director  of  Student  Services,  Woods- 
worth College;  Patrick  Phillips,  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Awards,  U of  T;  Alex  Waugh,  Assistant 
Principal  and  Registrar,  Woodsworth  College; 
(front  row)  David  King,  Registrar,  Innis  College; 
Dr.  Arthur  Kruger,  Principal,  Woodsworth  Col- 
lege. 


More  women  engineers  are  a welcome  change 


First  year  enrolment  increased 
by  43  percent  between  1973  and 
1975,  Dean  Ben  Etkin  says  in  the 
1974—75  annual  report  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering.  The  number  of  wom- 
en in  first  year  went  from  24  to 
54  in  that  period. 

In  1974-75,  the  number  of 
Engineering  freshmen  was  787, 
compared  with  551  in  1973. 

As  700  was  considered  to  be 
the  limit  of  capacity,  the  staff  of 
the  Faculty  devised  “many  ad  hoc 


and  emergency  adjustments,  and 
the  crisis  was  successfully  weath- 
ered”, Dean  Etkin  says.  “This 
experience  reaffirmed  our  prior 
decision  to  limit  I Year  to  700 
students  so  long  as  our  resources 
of  space  and  staff  remain  as  they 

Dean  Etkin  notes  “a  very  wel- 
come change  in  the  admissions 
pattern,  and  one  that  contributed 
to  the  increase  - the  upsurge  in 
the  number  of  women  choosing 
engineering  as  a career  ...  We 


believe  we  are  witnessing  a long 
term  change  related  to  a new 
perception  of  women  in  North 
American  society.  Its  implications 
for  the  predominantly  male  engi- 
neering schools  are  wide-rang- 
ing - from  the  need  to  provide 
wash  room  facilities  to  the  emer- 
gence of  a new  image  of -the 
engineering  graduate.  It  is  per- 
tinent that  the  president  of  the 
Engineering  Society  for  1975—76 
is  Miss  Marta  Ecsedi  of  Civil  En- 
gineering.” 


Enrolment  of  graduate  students 
in  1974—75  “showed  negligible 
change  in  1974-75”,  to  553  from 
545  in  the  previous  year.  But 
there  was  a significant  change  in 
the  distribution  — Ph.D.  enrol- 
ment dropped  5 percent  and 
M.Eng.  enrolment  rose  27  per- 
cent, largely  because  of  the  new- 
ly-developed part-time  program 
for  graduate  engineers  offered  in 
evening  courses. 


Future  of  universities 
dialogue  on  March  13 


“How  should  university  educa- 
tion serve  the  community?”  will 
be  one  of  nine  questions  discussed 
when  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versities, the  community  and  gov- 
ernment gather  at  Innis  College 
for  a one-day  dialogue  on  “The 
Future  of  Our  Universities”,  Sat- 
urday, March  13  beginning  at  2 
p.m. 

Dr.  Claude  Bissell,  University 
Professor  and  a Senior  Fellow  of 
Massey  College,  will  serve  as 
Chairman  for  the  session. 

University  representatives  in- 
clude: Dr.  Ian  Macdonald,  Presi- 
dent, York  University ; Prof.  David 
Gauthier,  Chairman,  U of  TV  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  and  a 
member  of  the  executive,  U of  T 
Faculty  Association;  Barbara 
Cameron,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Graduate  Students’  Union  and  a 
teaching  fellow  at  Innis  College. 

Community  representatives  in- 
clude: E.S.  Miles,  Chairman,  Tor- 
onto Stock  Exchange;  Mrs.  Fiona 


Nelson,  former  Chairwoman,  Tor- 
onto Board  of  Education,  who  is 
currently  a student  at  U of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Law;  and  Alexander 
McCallion,  union  representative, 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
local  1005,  and  a member  of  the 
Ontario  Committee  on  University 
Affairs. 

Some  of  the  topics  under  dis- 
cussion will  be:  Is  the  quality  of 
university  education  declining? 
Should  admission  standards  and 
student  tuition  fees  be  increased? 
Should  the  universities  depend 
less  on  government  for  financial 
support? 

Dr.  J.  Gordon  Parr,  Deputy 
Minister,  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities,  will  represent  the 
provincial  government.  The 
dialogue,  sponsored  by  the  Harold 
Innis  Foundation,  will  be  held  in 
the  New  Innis  College  Building, 
Sussex  and  St.  George  St.  Admis- 
sion is  $5,  students  $1. 


Calculators  in  EXAMS?  Yes , indeed! 


by  Sheila  Robinson  FaHis 

Engineering  students  were  permitted  to  use  pocket 
calculators  in  examinations  for  the  first  time  last 
term.  The  decision  to  allow  their  use  was  taken  after 
nearly  three  years  of  discussion  in  the  Faculty,  during 
which  they  were  at  least  twice  proposed  only  to  be 
turned  down  by  the  students,  who  were  slow  to 
accept  the  idea. 

Until  very  recently  pocket  calculators  were  too 
expensive  for  many  engineering  students,  and  this  was 
the  main  argument  against  allowing  them  into  exam 
rooms.  However,  the  cost  has  dropped  from  $200  to 
about  $30  for  suitable  scientific  models  during  the 
past  two  years,  a sum  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  two 
engineering  texts. 

“The  change  to  pocket  calculators  from  slide  rules 
is  not  so  much  from  mental  arithmetic  to  computing 
as  it  is  from  one  computing  aid  to  another,”  says 
Dean  Bernard  Etkin,  one  of  the  Faculty’s  earliest 
proponents  of  calculators  as  exam  aids.  Dean  Etkin 
feels  it  is  unrealistic  not  to  allow  their  use  in  exams, 
especially  since  most  students  use  them  for  their  day 
to  day  work. 

“They  are  so  superior  to  a slide  rule  as  a calculating 
device  that  virtually  no  professional  engineer  will  be 
without  one,”  he  says.  “Students  should  work  now  in 
the  same  way  they  will  eventually  work  as  profes- 
sionals. And  that  means  using  pocket  calculators,  just 


as  a generation  ago  they  were  expected  to  use  a slide 
rule.” 

Dean  Etkin  points  out  that,  when  he  entered  U of 
T as  a student  in  1937,  his  slide  rule  cost  him  $1 1 or 
roughly  two-thirds  of  what  he  could  earn  for  a week’s 
wages.  Today,  at  $30,  a serviceable  pocket  calculator 
now  costs  considerably  less  than  a week’s  wages. 
Etkin  also  recalls  the  controversy  which  surrounded 
the  introduction  of  slide  rules  into  examination  halls, 
when  those  instruments  deposed  the  old  logarithm 
tables  as  the  only  calculating  aid. 

In  the  latter  day  dispute,  students  who  opposed 
allowing  calculators  were  afraid  that  the  more 
affluent  among  them  would  be  able  to  purchase  the 
very  sophisticated  models  which  can,  in  effect, 
perform  small  computer  programs.  To  prevent  this, 
programmable  computers  have  been  disallowed  and 
anyone  found  using  them  will  be  subject  to  the  usual 
penalties  for  bringin  illegal  aids  into  an  exam. 
However,  perhaps  even  this  rule  may  soon  have  to  be- 
reassessed  becase  programmable  computers  also  are 
becoming  cheaper.  They  are  now  just  under  $1000. 

One  of  the  most  worrisome  affects  of  allowing 
pocket  calculators  is  that  they  could  gradually  change 
the  nature  of  examinations.  However,  Dean  Etkin 
feels  that  engineering  exams  “should  be  relatively 
indifferent  to  a student’s  ability  to  do  numerical 
work.” 


Prof.  A.W.  Key,  who  teaches  one  of  the  largest  first 
year  physics  courses,  agrees.  In  his  department,  he 
says,  pocket  calculators  have  been  allowed  “since 
always.  Their  use  is  a very  small  advantage  if  any  at 
all.”  Prof.  Key  feels  students  who  do  not  use  them  in 
exams  fare  no  worse  in  their  marks  than  the  students 
who  do. 

In  the  Chemistry  Department  it  is  a different  story. 
The  chairman  of  the  department.  Prof.  Keith  Yates, 
says  he  doubts  that  pocket  calculators  will  be  allowed 
in  exams  after  the  current  academic  year.  Prof.  Yates 
feels  the  cost  of  calculators  makes  them  inequitable; 
and,  he  adds,  the  argument  continues  to  be  put 
forward  that  if  they  are  regularly  employed,  “people 
will  forget  how  to  do  simple  arithmetical  operations.” 

The  Engineering  Society  questioned  students  last 
spring,  and  for  the  first  time  the  majority  of 
Skulemen  were  in  favour  of  allowing  calculators  in 
exams.  Last  year  about  75  percent  of  the  entering 
class  owned  their  own  calculators,  Dean  Etkin  esti- 
mates. 

“If  a student  is  going  to  do  his  course  work  and  his 
laboratory  work  with  a calculator,”  he  says,  “it 
becomes  illogical  to  deny  him  use  of  it  on  an  exam. 

“We’ll  be  taking  the  calculator  for  granted  very 
soon,  just  as  we  have  taken  the  slide  rule  for 
granted,”  he  predicts. 
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Yukon  'dig' 

by  Robbie  Salter 

The  culture  of  the  Pleistocene  people  now  being 
unearthed  around  Old  Crow  in  the  Yukon  is  as 
interesting  to  the  village’s  200  native  citizens  as  it  is 
to  the  senior  scientists  taking  part  in  the  Northern 
Yukon  Research  Program  of  U of  T’s  Department  of 
Anthropology. 

Scientists  from  several  disciplines  are  united  in 
examining  growing  evidence  that  Man  was  present  in 
the  Yukon  between  25,000  and  30,000  years  ago  - 
and  more  or  less  continuously  during  the  past  12,000 
years.  If  confirmed,  man’s  ability  to  survive  glaciation 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  feats,  and  may 
have  implications  for  the  future  adaptability  of 
humankind. 

Prof.  William  Irving  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology and  director  of  the  five-year  research  program, 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1975,  says  that  the  Indians 
have  an  awareness  of  how  their  own  legends  parallel 
the  history  of  glaciation  and  the  extinction  of 
animals.  One  such  legend,  says  Irving,  tells  how  the 
giant  beaver  built  a dam  across  the  Yukon  River, 
produced  a huge  lake,  and  then  through  a series  of 
mishaps,  became  buried  in  the  earth  where  his 
remains  are  being  found  today. 

The  people  of  Old  Crow  are  aware  of  what  to  look 
for  as  natural  erosion  exposes  more  artefacts  along 
the  river  bank.  “Some  of  the  men,”  says  Irving  “are 
trained  to  help  as. field  assistants  and  one  of  them 
lectures  on  archaeology  to  the  villagers  in  the  local 
school.” 

Prof.  Irving  also  points  out  that  Old  Crow,  unlike 
most  Canadian  Indian  villages,  is  inhabited  by  a 
people  whose  occupancy  has  been  almost  continuous. 
“It  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Canada  where  men  and 
women  can  remember  oral  history  that  pre-dates  a 
recorded  history  of  their  area.  Consequently,”  says 
Prof.  Irving,  “the  people  of  Old  Crow  are  especially 
curious  about  their  forebears  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.” 

Why  is  the  research  taking  place  in  Old  Crow?  Prof. 
Irving  explains  that  when  almost  all  of  Canada  was 
glaciated,  covered  with  ice  which  advanced  to  below 
the-  level  of  the  Great  Lakes,  only  the  Yukon  and  a 
small  area  in  southern  Alberta  escaped  glaciation.  The 
bones  of  thousands  of  Pleistocene  animals  are  pre- 


may  confirm  man's  survival  in  giP 


served  in  the  sediment  of  the  lake  that  once  sur- 
rounded Old  Crow.  Now  the  artefacts  of  the  past  are 
being  revealed  through  erosion  - and  the  thrust  of 
technology. 


Prof.  William  Irving,  director  of  the  Northern  Yukon 
Research  Programme  is  examining  a mammoth  tusk 
brought  from  Old  Crow. 

Prof.  Irving,  who  has  made  20  visits  to  the  Arctic 
since  1948,  says  that  today  “a  certain  urgency 
surrounds  the  project  because  a pipe  line  may  be  built 
through  the  area  being  studied.  The  Canadian  Arctic 
Gas  Limited  has  promoted  and  assisted  the  project  so 
that  losses  to  science  and  to  the  heritage  of  the 
Yukon  people  may  be  kept  to  a minimum.” 

Irving  also  says  that  each  summer  the  scientists 
work  against  time.  “The  ground  is  not  thawed 
enough  for  work  until  early  June,  and  by  late  August 
uncertain  weather  makes  flying  somewhat  hazardous. 
Permafrost  is  also  a problem. 

“When  it  is  exposed,”  says  Prof.  Irving,  “it  melts  at 
the  rate  of  two  inches  a day,  leaving  a muddy  area  to 
work  in.” 

Last  summer  Irving  and  other  members  of  the 
project  supervised  the  assembling  of  4,000  pounds  of 
specimens  and  brought  them  from  Old  Crow  to  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  in  the  Borden  Building. 


The  specimens,  which  include  bison,  buffalo,  and 
mammoth  bones,  are  being  catalogued  at  the  rate  of 
500  a day  and  examined  for  evidence  that  Man 
survived  ice  age  conditions. 

Although  the  Pleistocene  age  was  one  of  great 
glacial  activity,  it  was  not  one  of  consistently  cold 
climates.  Evidence  is  being  sought  to  support  human 
evolution  in  the  Americas,  especially  during  the 
period  between  12,000  and  25,000  years  ago,  and 
even  more  than  30,000  years  ago.  The  ages  of  the 
artefacts  are  determined  by  carbon-14  dating,  but  age 
determinations  in  excess  of  30,000  or  40,000  years 
are  difficult  to  secure.  A consistent  examination  and 
classification  of  each  artefact  is  being  observed  by 
each  investigator,  and  is  of  sufficiently  high  standard 
that  the  data  are  being  recognized  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington. 

In  addition  to  examining  human  pre-history,  re- 
search in  palaeobotany  (the  study  of  fossil  plants)  is 
making  it  possible  to  study  the  relationship  of  Early 
Man  with  his  environment.  Evidence  suggests  that  the 
Old  Crow  area  was  a cool,  steppe-like  park  land,  with 
enough  flora  to  support  bison,  mammoth,  horse,  and 
caribou.  One  fragment  uncovered  in  1975  was  found 
to  be  an  awl  made  of  a loon’s  humerus.  It  is  thought 
to  have  been  used  in  sewing  skin  clothing  and  tents. 
Although  the  bone  has  not  yet  been  dated,  its  stained 
surface  is  the  same  colour  as  other  bones  from  Old 
Crow  known  to  be  at  least  30,000  years  old. 

Irving  and  the  other  investigators  have  deduced 
that  Pleistocene  man  appears  to  have  relied,  from 
time  to  time,  on  bone  rather  than  stone  for  his 
cutting  instruments.  “We  are  finding  that  many  of  the 
bones  bear  marks  that  could  only  have  been  made  by 
hunters  who  were  seeking  access  to  the  marrow  for 
food  or  creating  bone  flakes  for  cutting  instruments. 
Other  bones  appear  to  have  had  fractures  that  may 
have  resulted  from  man’s  having  stampeded  the 
animals  across  frozen  lakes  or  ground.” 

From  previous  studies  of  Indian  and  Eskimo 
cultures,  Irving  says  that  man  could  not  have  survived 
the  Arctic  without  a fairly  elaborate  technology  to 
cope  with  low  temperatures,  high  winds,  deep  snow, 
and  a paucity  of  food-  He  also  says  that  it  is  possible 
that  a form  of  man  became  extinct  during  the  last 
major  glaciation,  approximately  18,000  years  ago, 
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The  case  of  the  missing  charter:  an  Archives 

bv  Lawrence  F.  Jones  must  have  been  little  more  than  a land  company”,  out,  requires  three  functions:  (1)  the  creation  of  the  Assist 

sneeests  Mr  Rudkin  record  - the  setting  up  and  typing  or  printing  ot  e^pei 


The  top  two  floors  of  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library  house  the  University  of  Toronto 
Archives,  a distinct  division  of  U of  T since  1965 
(320  years  after  the  word  archive  entered  the  English 
language). 

David  W.  Rudkin,  who  has  held  the  position  of 
University  Archivist  since  1 972,  is  more  than  a keeper 
of  records.  He  is  also  part  historian,  part  librarian, 
and  part  detective.  It’s  his  role  as  a detective  that 
provides  the  most  entertainment  and  the  greatest 
challenge,  he  cheerfully  confesses. 

Detective  Rudkin  wants  above  all  to  find  the 
original  charter  of  King’s  College,  as  U of  T was 
known  from  1827  until  1850.  The  charter,  granted 
by  King  George  IV,  has  disappeared. 

“Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  who  was  the  President  from 
1880  to  1892,  noted  in  his  diary  that  the  charter, 
which  had  been  missing  for  years,  had  turned  up, 
apparently  having  been  in  the  possession  of  John 
Strachan,  the  founding  President,”  says  Mr.  Rudkin. 
“About  1925  it  was  reported  to  have  been  in  the 
office  of  the  Bursar,  as  the  business  manager  of  the 
University  was  then  called.  It  was  also  said  to  have 
been  seen  in  the  time  of  President  J.H.  Cody, 
(1932-1934).” 

But  when  Mr.  Rudkin  went  through  the  accumula- 
tion of  records  from  the  Bursar’s  office,  there  was  no 
charter  - and  the  Archivist  hopes  to  be  informed  if 
anyone  comes  across  it.  In  the  meantime,  with  the 
University’s  150th  anniversary  celebration  on  the 
horizon,  he  must  make  do  with  a substitute  - a copy 
of  the  original  that  has  been  requested  from  the 
keeper  of  the  Royal  records  in  London. 

When  Mr.  Rudkin  was  going  through  the  docu- 
ments the  Bursars  had  left  behind,  he  came  upon  a 
record  of  more  than  passing  interest,  one  that  he  has 
carefully  preserved.  It  was  the  original  Crown  letters 
patent  endowing  King’s  College  with  a total  of 
225,944  acres  of  land,  scattered  all  over  Upper 
Canada. 

In  two  score  heavy  vellum  pages,  in  ink  brown  with 
age,  a scribe  of  1828  - a year  after  King’s  College  was 
founded  — recorded  in  minute  detail  the  lands  that 
were  to  finance  the  new  institution  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor John  Graves  Simcoe  had  predicted  would  be  “a 
college  of  the  higher  class.” 

Mr.  Rudkin  found  in  addition  leases  faded  with  the 
passing  of  time,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the  College 
officials  were  chiefly  landlords  for  a long  time. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1843  that  King’s  College 
actually  began  instruction.  “The  College,  I think, 


must  have  been  little  more  than  a land  company”, 
suggests  Mr.  Rudkin. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  a close 
relationship  existed  between  King’s  College  and  Up- 
per Canada  College.  In  view  of  that  connection,  UCC 
turned  over  its  historical  records  to  the  University 
Archives  and  in  them  Mr.  Rudkin  found  some 
archival  treasures.  One  was  the  minutes  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  finances  of  King’s  College,  which  set  out  why 
16  years  passed  between  its  founding  and  its  begin- 
ning as  a real  school.  In  a chapter  he  wrote  for  The 
University  of  Toronto,  and.  its  colleges,  1827-1906, 
Principal  Nathanael  Burwash  of  Victoria  College 
reported  that  King’s  College  council  “found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  inability  of  the  Bursar  to 
produce  or  account  for  the  moneys  in  his  hands.” 
The  finances  were  in  such  a mess  that  it  had  not  been 
possible  to  erect  a building  for  King’s  College. 
However,  Dr.  Burwash  explained,  the  Bursar  of  the 
time  was  “incompetent  rather  than  dishonest.” 


An  Archives  treasure:  illuminated  address  to  Vice- 
Chancellor  Sir  William  Mulock. 

Our  detective-archivist  found  a rich  store  in  the 
basement  of  Simcoe  Hall  when  he  found  time  to  have 
a look  in  the  labyrinth  of  passageways  and  rooms 
under  the  administrative  offices.  There  were  illumi- 
nated addresses  that  had  been  presented  to  Sir 
William  Mulock,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
1924-1944,  as  well  as  a beautifully  engrossed  parch- 
ment given  to  Sir  William  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  Ottawa  upon  his  retirement  in  1905  as 
Postmaster  General.  All  of  these  treasures  are  now 
stored  in  the  Archives. 

To  handle  archives  properly,  Mr.  Rudkin  points 


out,  requires  three  functions:  (1)  the  creation  of  the 
record  - the  setting  up  and  typing  or  printing  of 
memoranda,  letters,  forms,  and  so  on;  (2)  records 
management  — the  procedure  by  which  documents 
are  handled  while  they  are  still  in  use,  and  (3)  a 
defined  procedure  for  the  disposition  of  the  mater- 
ial - what  should  be  destroyed  after  it  has  served  its 
current  need,  what  should  be  kept  by  the  originator 
of  the  record,  and  what  should  be  turned  over  to 
Archives. 

“Archivists  usually  have  the  right  to  discard  mater- 
ial,” says  Mr.  Rudkin.  “But  exercising  such  a right  is  a 
grave  responsibility,  because  their  action  could  alter 
the  historical  record  and  mislead  historians.” 

What  does  the  University  Archives  house  and  what 
does  it  want?  It’s  spelled  out  in  the  1967  policy 
statement:  all  general  administrative  records,  espe- 
cially those  from  the  offices  of  the  President, 
Admissions,  Registrars,  Comptroller,  and  heads  of 
faculties,  schools  and  other  divisions ; minutes,  corres- 
pondence, and  routine  records  of  faculties  and 
departments;  personal  papers  of  faculty  members, 
when  deposited;  publications,  including  those  of 
students,  alumni  groups,  and  societies;  publications 
about  U of  T;  theses  and  dissertations;  photographs 
and  paintings,  although  the  latter  only  when  they  are 
identified,  dated  and  not  available  in  photography,  as 
the  Archives  is  not  to  acquire  material  that  would 
more  property  belong  in  a museum  or  art  gallery; 
what  are  called  ephemera  and  mementos,  such  as  the 
menu  of  a commemorative  dinner;  microfilms,  tape 
recordings,  slides  and  films,  silent  or  sound,  that  have 
a connection  with  the  University. 

The  Archives  now  has  the  records  of  the  former 
Board  of  Governors  and  the  Senate,  papers  of  Bursars 
and  Registrars,  Admissions  Office,  Hart  House,  Re- 
search Administration,  and  many  other  divisions.  The 
papers  of  all  the  Presidents  from  the  time  of  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  (1907—1932)  are  on  the  shelves. 
Among  the  private  papers  in  the  Archives  are  those  of 
President  Sidney  Smith  (1945-1957),  John  Gal- 
braith, Dean  of  Engineering  1906—1914,  and  Profes- 
sor E.T.M.  Haultain,  of  mining  engineering  fame. 

There  is  an  oral  history  program  whereby  departing 
or  retiring  senior  scholars  and  other  University  staff 
members  of  distinction  are  interviewed  and  their 
stories  are  taped.  The  recordings  and  transcriptions  of 
them  are  retained  for  future  use.  All  of  these  priceless 
and,  usually,  irreplaceable  records  are  in  the  care  of  a 
staff  of  three  trained  archivists  and  three  lay  assist- 
ants. Mr.  Rudkin  came  from  the  National  Archives  at 
Ottawa,  after  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Windsor  and  the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  His 
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sciation 

“this  is  why  we  have  found  no  evidence  so 
>w*that  the  area  was  inhabited  at  that  time, 
re  ynwise  to  speculate  about  what  happened 
riqds  for  which  we  have  no  clear  evidence, 
includes  the  period  before  30,000  years 

y*  Irving  and  three  other  anthropologists 
adian  universities  were  invited  to  take  part 
aaeological  excavation  at  El  Bosque,  Nica- 
: site  first  came  to  the  attention  of  scientists 
Nicaraguan  Indian  was  observed  to  be 
fc^ot-bridge  out  of  some  very  large  bones  - 
ad  mammoth.  The  Canadian  anthropologists 
t ‘'the  site  in  May.  Prof.  Irving  says,  “It’s 
l fo  speculate  on  the^  possible  relationship 
El*  Bosque  and  Old  Crow  in  the  overall 
Pleistocene  migration  and  the  settlement  of 
c^§.” 

sntists  say  that  increasing  evidence  is  being 
support  the  hypothesis  that  Early  Man  was 
rvive  the  extreme  cold  of  the  Arctic,  and 
a/  have  been  able  to  cross  from  Siberia  to 
;r  ^vater  and  ice,  as  well  as  land.  In  fact,  it  is 
y some  that  Ice  Age  Man  may  have  found 
i Taber,  Alberta  as  long  ago  as  60,000  years. 
in*infant’s  remains  were  discovered  there  - 
ta  be  about  60,000. years  old. 
at6rs  taking  part  in  the  project  include: 
^Ritchie,  Department  of  Botany;  C.S. 
Department  of  Zoology;  R.  Farquhar,  and 
rland,  Department  of  Physics;  J.  Cinq-Mars 
a|e,  Department  of  Anthropology ; and  Mr. 
n,  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  Associates  from 
efsities  includes  Profs.  C.  Amsden,  Man- 
e^ele,  Turin; and  M.  Yoshizaki,  Japan, 
arch  is  jointly  supported  at  present  by  the 
rthe  Connaught  Foundation,  and  the 
esearch  Council. 

restigators,  along  with  colleagues  in  the 
luseums  and  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
ontribute  an  interpretation  of  man’s  life  in 
c — between  permafrost  and  Northern 
his  adaptation  in  the  Boreal  forest;  of  his 
igTo  the  Western  Hemisphere;  and  of  how 
s of  modern  Indians  came  into  being. 


nystery 

rchivists  are  Sandra  Guillaume,  who  had 
ir>  the  McGill  archives  and  the  National 
nd  Mel  Starkman,  who  gained  his  back- 
Le' Ontario  Archives. 


Archivist  David  Rudkin  (right)  and  Assis- 
ists  Mel  Starkman  and  Sandra  Guillaume. 


for  administrative  purposes,  the  Univer- 
3S.  is  a department  of  the  University 
ually,  Librarian  Stewart  Wallace  started 
special  collection  in  the  Library  in  1927) 
emphasizes  the  historical  rather  than  the 
ct  of  archival  work.  Until  a society  of 
is  founded  at  the  meeting  of  the  Learned 
1975,  archivists  had  formed  a section  of 
n "Historical  Association.  Now  there’s  an 
of  archivists  on  campus.  It  came  about 
:squicentennial  committee  set  up  a sub- 
:o  arrange  historical  displays  during  the 
aext  year.  This  turned  up  a surprising 
people  at  the  University  engaged  in  some 
hiyal  activity.  They  decided  to  form  the 
Campus  Archivists,  which  meets  every 
tly  for  social  but  chiefly  for  liaison 

erjity  Archivist  looks  now  to  all  members 
srsity  community  — staff,  students,  alum- 
Qff-campus  non-University  people  who 
'his  endeavours.  Please,  he  pleads,  send  us 
v^ry thing  you  produce  - calendars,  pro- 
is,  newspapers,  bulletins,  photographs  - 
it  has  a connection  with  U of  T.  If  you 
etective  side  of  the  Archivist  will  come  to 
he’ll  be  on  your  trail. 


TAGA  spins-off  from  Mars 


Continued  from  Page  1 

the  equipment’s  potential  for  sampling  earth’s  atmos- 
phere. The  aerospace  scientists  at  UTIAS  now  are 
working  with  researchers  in  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  to  analyse  North  York  air  for  smog 
precursors  as  well  as  for  trace  compounds  adsorbed  in 
particulate  matter. 

“We  are  particularly  interested  in  detecting  trace 
pollutants,  which  are  carcinogenic,  such  as  vinyl 
chloride,”  says  Prof.  French.  “Every  year  new  sub- 
stances seem  to  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  that  are  a 
cause  for  concern.  This  year,  for  example,  environ- 
mentalists are  concerned  about  certain  polycyclic 
compounds,  which  are  highly  carcinogenic,  and  which 
are  being  produced  in  many  industrial  combustion 


Dr.  Adele  Buckley,  the  first  woman  to  receive  her 
doctorate  from  the  Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies, 
did  her  thesis  on  the  trace  atmosphere  gas  analyser. 


processes.  Because  many  molecules  change  and  de- 
compose when  collected  for  analysis,  we  see  real 
potential  in  TAGA’s  unique  ability  to  take  molecules 
gently  and  directly  from  the  atmosphere  for  analy- 

Prof.  French  also  says  that  although  we  hear  a 
great  deal  about  our  polluted  atmosphere,  he  is 
optimistic  that  the  situation  will  eventually  improve 
because  of  more  stringent  legislation  for  clean  air. 
“New  industries  installing  process  equipment  must 
comply  with  the  laws  on  permissible  effluents,”  he 
points  out.  “They  must  also  have  a better  understand- 
ing of  how  pollutants  develop  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
are  hopeful  that  TAGA  will  be  used  to  assess 
potential  hazards  before  new  industrial  processes  are 
installed.” 


Prof.  Barry  Finch,  right,  with  Dr.  Neil  Reid  examines 
a reading  from  TAGA’s  analysis  of  ambient  air. 


It  is  expected  that  TAGA  will  also  have  practical 
applications  in  medicine.  Even  with  today’s  sophisti- 
cated analysis  of  blood  and  urine,  the  doctor  occa- 
sionally adds  to  his  findings  what  he  smells  on  the 
patient’s  breath,  since  in  certain  metabolic  diseases, 
the  patient’s  breath  has  a characteristic  odour. 

If  TAGA  can  be  used  for  medical  purposes,  it  may 
well  be  applied  to  detecting  a disease  in  its  early 
stages,  by  recognizing  changing  patterns  in  the  meta- 
bolites (the  various  by-products  of  metabolism)  in  the 
breath;  to  determining  what  drug  has  been  taken  in 
overdose  by  an  unconscious  patient;  and  to  monitor- 
ing medical  conditions  in  infants,  TAGA  would  be 
especially  useful  in  assessing  the  progress  of  prema- 
ture infants  who  can  ill  afford  to  part  with  blood  for 
testing. 


Dr.  Andrew  Sass-Kortsak,  a U of  T professor  of 
paediatrics  and  senior  scientist  in  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children’s  Research  Institute,  specializes  in 
metabolic  disorders  in  children.  Dr.  Sass-Kortsak 
believes  the  machine  has  great  potential  for  the  early 
detection  of  disease.  He  points  out  that  it  will  be 
especially  valuable  in  such  conditions  as  keto-acidosis 
where  volatile  gases  leave  the  body  at  a rapid  rate. 

Using  techniques  that  are  more  laborious  and 
time-consuming  than  TAGA  can  provide,  scientists 
are  just  beginning  to  establish  the  identity  of  normal 
metabolites  on  the  breath,  as  well  as  their  ratio  in 
exhaled  air.  Having  recognized  certain  patterns  of 
such  metabolites,  scientists  at  the  Linus  Pauling 
Institute  have  recently  achieved  high  diagnostic  corre- 
lations for  multiple  sclerosis  and  cancer  of  the  breast. 

Prof.  French  says  that  TAGA  could  facilitate  the 
screening  of  many  people  in  a short  time  without  a 
number  of  specialists  in  attendance.  “Its  services 
should  also  be  low  in  cost.  Since  readings  are  instant, 
neither  doctor  nor  patient  will  have  to  wait  long  for 
results.  It  is  a ‘non-invasive’  procedure  — no  needles, 
no  tubes,”  says  Prof.  French. 

The  laboratories  at  UTIAS  are  currently  designing 
containers  that  will  be  appropriate  for  collecting 
breath  samples  in  mass  screenings,  and  scientists  are 
seeking  the  best  method  of  sending  breath  from  one 
centre  to  another  so  that  the  metabolites  will  not 
decompose. 


Dr.  Neil  Reid  of  U of  T’s  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies  is  shown  with  a prototype  of  the  trace 
atmospheric  gas  analyser. 


Dr.  Eliot  Phillipson,  an  associate  professor  of 
medicine,  and  a Research  Scholar  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council,  is  serving  as  a liaison  between  the 
team  at  UTIAS  and  appropriate  members  of  the 
medical  community.  Dr.  Phillipson  has  organized  one 
preliminary  meeting  of  scientists  to  explore  the 
possible  medical  uses  of  TAGA;  and  he  would  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  those  research  scientists  who 
might  usefully  employ  TAGA;  his  telephone  number 
is  928-6287. 

TAGA  may  also  be  used  by  police  forces  — they 
have  expressed  interest  in  the  machine’s  potential  for 
detecting  hidden  caches  of  drugs.  And  it  may  one  day 
be  possible  to  “smell-print”  a location  with  TAGA,. to 
detect  in  the  ambient  air  around  furniture  and  other 
objects  smells  that  will  relate  to  similar  “traces” 
discernible  on  an  individual’s  person  and  clothing. 

For  the  geochemist,  TAGA  may  one  day  be  used 
to  detect  ore  or  oil  deposits  in  the  earth  from  the 
gaseous  emission  (the  “halo”)  surrounding  the  depo- 
sit. Deposits  under  water  may  also  be  detected  since  a 
component  for  dialysis  has  recently  been  added  to 
the  machine.  French  says  that  work  is  currently 
underway  to  build  a model  of  TAGA  that  will  fit  on  a 
survey  aircraft. 

In  the  early  stages  of  its  development,  funding  for 
TAGA  came  from  the  Medical  Research  Council;  the 
National  Research  Council;  and  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Mines,  and  Resources;  as  well  as  from  the 
Defence  Research  Board,  who  saw  the  potential  of 
the  analyser  for  detecting  trace  explosives  such  as  are 
found  in  letter  bombs;  unearthing  old  mines;  detect- 
ing smuggled  explosives;  and  for  other  paramilitary 
uses. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  has  supported 
the  project  in  view  of  TAGA’s  potential  for  detecting 
pollutants  in  the  atmosphere;  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, under  the  Make  or  Buy  policy,  granted  the 
Institute  $200,000  for  on-going  research  into  the 
machine’s  applicability  to  everyday  problems. 

This  July,  when  Viking  makes  a soft  landing  on- 
Mars  and  sniffs  the  atmosphere  to  assess  the  red 
planet’s  state  of  evolution,  TAGA,  in  its  down-to- 
earth  way,  will  be  making  significant  discoveries  of  its 
own. 
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PhD  ORALS 


Since  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  change  a date  or  time  of  an  oral 
examination,  please  confirm  the  information  given  in  these 
listings  with  the  Ph.D.  oral  office,  teleohone  928-5258. 


Tuesday,  March  9 


Thursday,  March  18 


Aaron  Fenster,  Department  of  Donald  James  Douglas,  Depart- 
Medical  Biophysics,  “Gaseous  and  ment  of  Chemistry,  ‘ Dynamics  o. 
Liquid  Ionography.”  Thesis  super-  Some  Elementary  Reactions 
visor:  Prof.  H.E.  Johns.  Room  Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  J.C 

. _ _ . 1 D ^ 1 ^ ^ T ri  Doom  001  nS  St  (tCOTS^ 


201,  65  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m 

Monday,  March  15 

Robert  H.  Chambers,  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy,  “Stellar 
Models  with  Differential  Rotation 
and  Meridional  Circulation.” 
Thesis  supervisor:  Prof.  M.J. 

Clement.  Room  201,  65  St. 

George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Polanyi.  Room  201,  65  St.  George 
St.,  2 p.m. 

Brahm  Prakash,  Department  of 
Educational  Theory,  “The  De- 
mand for  and  Financing  of  Higher 
Education  in  Canada.”  Thesis 
supervisor:  Prof.  M.L.  Handa. 

Round  Room,  Massey  College, 
2.30  p.m. 


Among  those  participating  in  the  Feb.  20  exchange  between  representatives  of  the  University  and  the  ethnic 
press  in  Toronto  were  (from  left):  Prof.  W.W.  Isajiw,  a sociologist  at  Scarborough  College;  Prof.  Frank 
lacobucci,  Vice-President,  Internal  Affairs;  Dr.  John  Evans,  holding  a history  of  the  Ethnic  Press  Association 
of  Ontario,  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Vladimir  Mauko,  EPAO  President;  Mr.  Mauko  who  is  also 
editor  of  Slovenska  Drzava/Slovenian  Country;  and  Dr.  Daniel  Hill,  Special  Adviser  to  the  President  on 
Human  Rights. 


Research  Needs  - Ontario 
Ministry  of  Transportation 
& Communications 

The  Engineering  Research  and 
Development  Branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications has  announced  that 
proposals  will  be  received  until 
March  22  for  research  in  the 
following  areas: 

Testing  of  mathematical  models 
of  a driver  of  a road  vehicle ; 
Freeway  corridor  model  develop- 
ment ; 

Dynamic  freeway  traffic  model 
development; 

Discomfort  glare  from  highway 
lighting; 

Passenger  handling  considerations 
in  rapid  transit  station  design; 
Vehicle  colour,  visibility,  and  col- 
lision risk. 

For  further  information  and 
application  details,  please  call 
ORA  at  928-2463. 


Licence  for  Research  Required 
in  Northwest  Territories 

The  Government  of  the  North- 
west Territories  advises  that  with 
the  exception  of  those  employed 
by  or  under  contract  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  all  researchers 
proposing  to  carry  out  work  in 


the  Northwest  Territories  must 
obtain  a licence  to  do  so.  At  U of 
T this  will  apply  to  anyone  receiv- 
ing research  support  from  the 
Departmeiit  of  Indian  and  North- 
ern Affairs  Northern  Scientific 
Training  Grants  Program  as  well  as 
all  other  researchers  operating  in 
the  Territories. 

For  further  information  please 
call  ORA  at  928-2163. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation  for  Research 
Fellowships  in  Germany 

The  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
Foundation  has  announced  that  it 
is  eager  to  receive  applications 
from  Canadian  scholars  interested 
in  spending  a research  stay  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  tenure  of  an  award  may  be 
from  six  months  to  two  years, 
may  be  for  a free  choice  of 
research  project  at  a chosen  host 
institute,  and  will  provide  a 
monthly  stipend,  travel  expenses, 
stipend  for  German  language  cour- 
ses and  allowances  for  scientific 
meetings,  where  applicable. 

Eligible  academics  will  hold  a 
Ph.D.  and  be  forty  years  of  age  or 
less.  There  are  no  deadline  dates 
for  application.  For  further  infor- 
mation and  applications  please 
call  ORA  at  9.28-2163. 


[job 


OPENINGS 


University  meets  with  ethnic  press 


J 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Interested 
applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity  postings  in  their 
staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the  personnel  office  for  further 
information.  The  number  in  brackets  following  the  name  of  the 
department  in  the  list  indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please 
call: 

(4)  -Sylvia  Holland,  928-6470;  (2)  - Wendy  Chin,  928-5468; 

(3) -Manfred  Wewers,  928-4834;  (4)  - Ann  Sarsfield,  928-2112; 

(5)  — David  Christman,  928-7308. 


Clerk  II  ($6,^80  - 7,620  - 8,760) 
Student  Awards  (1) 

Clerk  IU  ($7,130  - 8,390  - 9,650) 
Student  Awards  (1) 


Secretary  I ($7,130  - 8,390  - 9,650)  . 

Urban  & Regional  Planning  (5),  Erindale  College  (2),  Faculty  of 
Education,  Dean’s  Office  (5),  Management  Studies  (4),  Microbiology  & 
Parasitology  (4) 

Secretary  II  ($7,850  - 9,230  - 10,610) 

Health  Administration  (4),  Woodsworth  College  (4) 

Laboratory  Technician  II  ($9,610  — 11,300  — 13,000) 

Pathology  (4) 

Laboratory  Technician  III  ($10,600  - 12,470  — 14,340) 

Medical  Genetics  (4),  Physiology  (4) 

Assurance  Programmer  II  ($  1 1 ,21 0 — 13,190  — 15,170) 

Computer  Centre  (3) 

Programmer  III  ($13,800  — 16,230  — 18,660) 

Physics  ( 1 ) 


by  Paul  Carson 

More  than  25  representatives  of 
Toronto’s  ethnic  press  met  in- 
formally with  members  of  the 
University’s  teaching  staff,  ad- 
ministration and  student  body  on 
Feb.  20  at  Hart  House  in  an  effort 
to  improve  communication  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  eth- 
nic communities. 

In  welcoming  the  publishers 
and  editors,  Prof.  Frank  laco- 
bucci, Vice-President  - Internal 
Affairs,  said  the  meeting  had  been 
arranged  to  inform  the  media  of 
University  programs  of  interest  to 
their  readers  and  to  elicit  ideas  on 
improving  both  its  academic  offer- 
ings and  community  relations  pro- 
gram. 

Prof.  lacobucci  hoped  the 
meeting  could  become  an  annual 
event  and  suggested  formation  of 
a committee  of  University  and 
community  representatives  “to 
monitor  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation” about  University  pro- 
jects that  would  be  of  value  to 
members  of  the  ethnic  communi- 
ties. “We’d  like  to  get  ahead  of 
and  not  behind  the  issues,”  he 
said. 

He  said  the  meeting  had  a 
pragmatic  purpose  in  addition  to 
the  mutually  beneficial  exchange 
of  information  and  establishment 
of  personal  and  organizational 
contacts.  “This  University  is  a 
unique  institution,  which  is  facing 
serious  financial  constraints.  We 
hope  you  will  assist  us  in  convinc- 
ing the  government  that  activities 
at  the  University  are  worthy  of 
continued  support.” 

Assistance  would  be  a two-way 
process,  he  promised,  then  asked 
the  media  representatives  for  con- 
crete suggestions  about  how  the 
University’s  resources  could  be 
used  to  alleviate  community  prob- 
lems. Among  tjje  many  suggestions 

Moving  from  Nice 

The  summer  program  in 
French,  operated  by  Woodsworth 
College  and  the  Department  of 
French,  will  be  transferred  from 
Nice  to  Strasbourg,  Woodsworth 
College  Registrar  Alex  Waugh  told 
a meeting  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  on  March  1 . 


offered  by  the  ethnic  press  repre- 
sentatives were : 

— offer  more  language  courses 
off  campus,  preferably  in  loca- 
tions convenient  to  the  ethnic 
communities  such  as  church  halls 
or  neighbourhood  centres; 

- provide  free  translation  ser- 
vices, particularly  of  important 
legislation  such  as  the  Human 
Rights  Act,  because,  due  to  the 
language  barrier,  most  immigrants 
are  not  aware  of  their  legal  rights 
in  Canada; 

— organize  more  cultural  pro- 
grams of  an  ethnic  nature  on 
campus  to  offset  what  one 
speaker  called  “the  inevitable  assi- 
milating process  at  the  Univer- 
sity”; 

- publicize  the  University’s 
programs  and  activities  through- 
out the  ethnic  communities. 

A significant  portion  of  the 
five-hour  meeting  was  a panel 
discussion  on  aspects_  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s relations  with  the  ethnic 
communities.  Participants  were 
Dean  Robert  Greene,  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science;  Principal  Arthur 
Kruger,  Woodsworth  College;  and 
Michael  Sabia,  a student  member 
of  Governing  Council. 

“It  is  quite  unfair  to  say  that 
the  University  is  indifferent  to  the 
problems  raised  by  the  ethnic 
community,”  Dean  Greene  stated. 
As  an  example  he  cited  the  Jewish 
Studies  Program,  “which  was 
started  six  years  ago  in  direct 
response  to  an  initiative  from  the 
Jewish  community.” 

U of  T tries  to  maintain  the 
small  enrolment  language  pro- 
grams which  ethnic  students  con- 
sider vital  to  maintenance  of  their 
unique  cultural  identities,  he  said. 
“But  today  a number  of  such 
programs  are  threatened  and  it  is  a 
matter,  finally,  of  being  able  to 
pay  the  bill.” 

One  editor  asked  about  the 


University’s  position  on  preserva- 
tion of  the  Polish  Studies  program 
in  light  of  a letter  which  had 
appeared  that  morning  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail. 

Prof.  C.H.  Bedford,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Slavic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  replied  that  the 
undergraduate  program  would  be 
continued  but  that  reductions  in 
the  level  of  government  financial 
support  means  the  graduate  pro- 
gram “is  in  great  danger”. 

Mr.  Sabia  said  that  the  Univer- 
sity’s student  body  is  “relatively 
homogeneous”  and  not  divided 
along  ethnic  lines.  The  separation 
of  ethnic  students  from  their  na- 
tive communities  is  not  caused  by 
the  University. 

“I  recommend  that  you  put 
pressure  on  both  the  government 
and  the  University  to  fund  pro- 
grams of  real  use  to  the  commu- 
nity,” he  said. 

Principal  Kruger  said  that  mem- 
bers of  all  ethnic  communities  are 
confronted  with  the  clash  be- 
tween integration  into  Canadian 
society  and  retention  of  their  own 
cultural  identity.  “The  University 
plays  a role  in  both  processes,”  he 
said,  adding  that  “my  own  bias  is 
toward  retention  of  cultural  iden- 
tity.” 

He  mentioned  that  Woods- 
worth College  offers  both  evening 
and  off-campus  courses  in  several 
languages  and  cultures,  plus  a suc- 
cessful program  in  English  as  a 
Second  Language. 

Speaking  at  the  luncheon  which 
concluded  the  meeting,  President 
John  R.  Evans  thanked  the  media 
representatives  for  their  interest  in 
the  University  and  suggested  both 
groups  will  benefit  from  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  each  other’s 
problems.  “We  in  the  University 
appreciate  your'assistance  and  we 
welcome  your  ideas  as  to  how  our 
programs  can  better  serve  your 
communities,”  he  said. 


Assistant  Dean  W.  D.  Foulds  an- 
nounced that  17  faculty  and  18. 
student  vacancies  on  the  General 
Committee  were  not  filled  at  the 
recent  elections.  The  positions 
will  remain  unfilled  until  by-elec- 
tions can  be  scheduled  in  the  fall. 


Semi-private  deadline  March  31 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  next  opening  date  for  the 
semi-private  hospital  coverage  will  take  place  July  1,  1976.  This 
date  represents  the  effective  date  for  coverage  and  all  applications 
must  be  received  by  the  Staff  Relations  section  of  the  Personnel 
Department  no  later  than  March  31,  1976. 

The  monthly, rates  appear  as  part  of  the  O.H.I.P.  deductions 
and  are  taken  as  follows:  Single  - $1.00  per  month;  Family  - 
$2.00  per  month- 

Staff  members  who  do  not  enroll  by  March  31,  1976  will  not 
have  another  opportunity  until  September  1976  for  coverage 
effective  January  1,  1977. 

Miss  P.M.  Foulds 
Supervisor,  Staff  Relations 
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Guvermantle  support? 

In  the  Name  of  Language! 

Edited  by  Joseph  Gold 
Macmillan/Maclean-Hunter 

Last  week  a student  at  one  of  our  institutes  of  higher  learning  was- 
required  to  fill  in  a survey  form  which  included  the  question 
“How  is  your  schooling  being  financed?”  His  answer?  “ Guver- 
mantle support.”  . . Frankly,  I am  feeling  a bit  “ripped  off’ 
about  my  tiny  share  of  this  “guvermantle  support.”  How  would  a 
person  with  such  a gap  in  his  knowledge  ever  get  all  the  way 
through  high  school  and  reach  university  level? 

That  letter,  published  early  in  February  in  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
expresses  the  concern  of  many  taxpayers  about  the  inability  of  students 
in  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  speak  or  write  the  English 
language  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  precision.  The  author  of  the 
letter  and  the  countless  thousands  who  would  agree  with  her  view 
should  read  In  the  Name  of  Language!,  a little  book  (209  pages)'  in 
which  eight  university  teachers  of  English  present  what  the  editor,  Prof. 
Joseph  Gold  of  the  University  of  Waterloo,  describes  as  “a  contempor- 
ary  defence  of  the  centrality  of  language  study  in  education.” 

“Today”,  says  Prof.  Gold,  “we  are  reduced  to  accepting  the  shoddy, 
the  approximate,  and  the  jargon-ridden.”  One  contributor,  F.E.L. 
Priestley,  retired  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
argues  that  “no  age,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  talked  so  much  about 
‘communication’  and  has  shown  so  little  aptitude  for  it  as  has  our 
own.”  Another,  Prof.  Michael  Hornyansky  of  Brock,  says  “we  are 
robotizing,  dehumanizing,  depersonalizing  ourselves  through  words  as 
ugly  as  the  process  they  describe.” 

Students  are  not  the  only  users  of  language  singled  out  for  criticism. 
The  authors  cite  dozens  of  horrible  examples  of  jargon  and  woolly 
abstractions  used  by  bureaucrats,  professional  educationists,  graduate 
students,  and  even  by  professorial  colleagues.  Prof.  Geoffrey  Durrant, 
“Master  Teacher”  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia,  has  no  use  for 
“the  jargon  of  scholarship”.  He  says  that  “it  is  only  in  the  academic 
world  that  men  and  women  are  rewarded  for  disguising  the  simplest 
notions  in  obscure  and  pretentious  language  ...  It  is  impossible 
nowadays  to  learn  something;  one  is  ‘engaged  in  a learning  process’,  or 
one  is  ‘in  a learning  situation’.”  The  language  of  many  teachers  of 
English,  Durrant  finds,  “is  often  dead,  over-abstract,  and  imprecise.” 
Alas,  even  such  eminent  scholars  as  the  contributors  to  this  book 
have  occasional  difficulty  in  expressing  their  thoughts.  A few  - a very 
few  - sentences  are  murky  and  complex.  But  such  flaws  serve  to 
highlight  the  argument  for  a restoration  of  the  teaching  of  English  toits 
rightful  place  at  the  top  of  the  curriculum  structure. 

“It  is  not  too  late  to  restore  language  to  its  rightful  place  in  our 
culture”,  says  Prof.  Gold,  though  none  of  his  eight  learned  contributors 
offers  a concrete  prescription  for  the  treatment  of,  let  alone  the  cure 
for,  the  illness  they  have  diagnosed.  However,  if,  by  writing  these 
essays,  they  succeed  in  reducing  the  misuse  of  such  words  as  “viable”, 
“presently”,  “hopefully”,  “input”,  “output”,  “behavioural”,  and 
“quantify”,  they  will  deserve- the  gratitude  of  all  who  would  preserve 
the  quality  of  the  English  language. 

Lawrence  F.  Jones 
Department  of  Information  Services 


A model  of  its  kind 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Literary  Anecdotes 
Edited  by  James  Sutherland 
Oxford  University  Press 

Collections  of  anecdotes,  so  numerous  and  popular  between 
1775  and  1825,  have  somewhat  fallen  out  of  favour  in  our  times; 
but  what  a delight  they  are!  Let  the  reader  put  in  his  thumb 
where  he  will,  he  is  virtually  certain  to  pull  out  a plum.  This  new 
Oxford  volume  is  a model  of  its  kind;  every  inclusion  is 
interesting;  references  are  given,  but  are  not  thrust  upon  the 
reader  who  desires  only  to  browse;  the  form  is  handsome,  but  the 
book  is  sufficiently  manageable  to  be  read  in  bed,  which  is  a great 
matter  in  such  a volume.  The  bedside  table,  where  the  really 
friendly  and  delightful  books  come  to  rest,  is  where  it  belongs. 

The  anecdotes  tend  to  be  amusing,  but  there  are  some  which 
may  draw  a tear;  who  reads  of  Bede’s  death,  or.  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  dictating  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  while  an  attack  of 
gall-stones  is  at  its  worst  without  emotion?  But  the  most 
numerous  are  in  lighter  vein,  such  as  Jowett’s  comment  on  a 
sermon  by  F.D.  Maurice:  “Well!  all  that  I could  make  out  was 
that  today  was  yesterday,  and  this  world  the  same  as  the  next.” 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  university  life  is  surprised  that 
Charles  Babbage,  the  Cambridge  mathematician,  should  write  to 
Tennyson,  urging  that  his  — 

Every  minute  dies  a man, 

Every  minute  one  is  bom  — 

be  altered  to  the  more  correct  “Every  moment  dies  a man / And 
one  and  a sixteenth  is  bom”  — though  even  this  he  regarded  as  a 
concession  to  poetic  looseness,  because  the  proper  figure  would 
be  1.167.  Or  who  would  not  wish  to  know  that  W.B.  Yeats,  not 
usually  celebrated  as  a wit,  described  Mrs.  Pat  Campbell  as  having 
“an  ego  like  a raging  tooth”?  Let  the  I Ching  review  this  book: 
“No  blame:  all  good  fortune.” 

Robertson  Davies 
Master  of  Massey  College 


The  Grove  of  academe 


The  Letters  of  Frederick  Philip 
Grove 

Edited  by  Desmond  Pacey 
University  of  Toronto  Press 

It  has  been  established  by  Pro- 
fessor D.O.  Spettigue  and  others 
that  Frederick  Philip  Grove’s 
autobiographical  writings  are 
filled  with  deliberate  inaccuracies 
which  mask  those  parts  of  his  life 
that  Grove  was  not  ready,  for 
various  reasons,  to  reveal.  Since 
his  death  in  1948,  scholars  have 
been  seeking  the  elusive  tmth 
about  the  life  of  this  major  Cana- 
dian writer  and  The  Letters  of 
Frederick  Philip  Grove,  edited  by 
the  late  Desmond  Pacey,  allows 
the  reader  to  follow  Grove’s  Cana- 
dian career  and  to  probe  his  rela- 
tionship with  such  leading  literary 
figures  as  Watson  Kirkconnell, 
Lome  Pierce  and  Hugh  Eayrs. 

The  correspondence  is  preceded 
by  a chronology  which  presents 
the  facts  about  Grove’s  beginnings 
in  Germany,  his  travels  in  Europe 
and  his  life  in  Canada.  The  letters 
themselves,  arranged  chronologi- 


cally “because  the  primary  inter- 
est is  Grove  himself,  his  life,  per- 
sonality, and  works  rather  than 
his  relationship  with  other  per- 
sons,” are  divided  into  four 
groups:  the  Manitoba  years,  the 
trans-Canada  tours,  a new  start  in 
Ontario  and  the  last  years  in 
Simcoe.  In  an  appendix  Professor 
Pacey  included  letters  written  in 
German  and  in  French  by  the 
Felix  Paul  Greve  whom  scholars 
now  identify  with  Grove.  In  a 
second  appendix  two  manuscript 
letters  are  reproduced  to  allow  the 
reader  to  arrive  at  his  own  conclu- 
sion. There  is  an  index  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  of  all  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  correspondence. 

The  letters  themselves  are  very 
revealing  of  the  man,  especially 
those  to  Grove’s  wife  Catherine 
where  comments  on  his  lecture 
tours  are  interspersed  with  fre- 
quent requests  for  clean  under- 
wear. 

In  the  letters  to  Kirkconnell 
and  others,  Grove  shows  himself 
to  be  a highly  educated  and  per- 


spicacious critic  who  writes  know- 
ledgeably of  such  diverse  writers 
as  Sophocles,  Horace,  Dante, 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  as  well 
as  Canadian  contemporaries  such 
as  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  W.O.  Mitch- 
ell and  Hugh  MacLennan.  It  is, 
however,  a commentary  on  the 
isolationism  fh'at  still  prevails  in 
Canada  that  Grove,  who  read 
French  very  well,  mentions  Louis 
Hemon  only  in  passing  and  says 
nothing  of  contemporary  Quebec 
literature. 

This  volume  of  letters  does  not 
entirely  clear  up  the  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  early  life  of  Freder- 
ick Philip  Grove  but  it  serves  as  an 
extremely  useful  guide  to  the  man 
and  his  work.  Professor  Pacey 
died  on  July  4,  1975,  during  the 
final  production  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
fitting  monument  to^  a man  who 
contributed  for  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  to  literary  life  in  Canada 
and  helped  establish  a solid  criti- 
cal base  for  the  future. 

Mariel  O’Neill  Karch 
Department  of  French 


Immigrants  and  social  engineers 


Education  of  Immigrant  Students: 
Issues  and  Answers, 

Edited  by  Aaron  Wolfgang, 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education. 


Gathered  into  this  paperback 
are  the  papers  given  at  a sympo- 
sium held  at  OISE  in  1974  on  the 
education  of  children  who  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  complicated  and 
mysterious  process  of  adaptation 
to  change.  It  is  probably  natural 
that  professional  educators  should 
tend  to  overemphasize  the  role  of 
schools  in  the  adjustment  of  im- 
migrant children.  I had  the  feeling 
that  these  worthy  social  engineers 
believe  that  with  goodwill  (and,  of 
course,  plenty  of  cash)  the 
schools,  unaided,  could  overcome 
the  pain  that  is  inherent  in  adapt- 
ing to  change. 

Almost  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  very  difficult  choice  faced  by 


an  immigrant  as  to  whether  he 
will  try  to  maintain  his  ethnic 
identity,  his  own  culture,  or  try  to 
disappear  as  an  equal  into  the 
general  community.  The  forces 
that  push  him  to  the  second 
choice  are  part  of  an  urban  indus- 
trial world  and  are  supported  by 
anti-discrimination  legislation,  the 
mass  media  and  pious  liberal  dog- 
ma. The  drive  for  diversity  and 
maintenance  of  ethnic  identity 
stems  from  the  deep  human  need 
to  survive  as  an  individual  in  the 
mass  society. 

In  spite  of  the  rather  simplis- 
tic solutions  suggested  to . over- 
come immigrant  adjustment  prob- 
lems, there  is  much  of  interest  in 
this  book.  Those  who  worry 
about  accessibility  to  university 
education  should  read  the  “Conse- 
quences of  Ethnicity  for  Educa- 
tional Plans  among  Grade  XII 
students”  by  Paul  Anisef.  His  re- 
search shows  the  complicated 


combination  of  factors  that  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  higfi  school 
students  will  decide  to  go  on  to 
post-secondary  education. 

W.E.  Lambert  in  “Culture  and 
Language  as  Factors  in  Learning 
and  Education”  has  interesting 
points  to  make  but  I wish  he 
wrote  with  the  clarity  and  simpli- 
city that  mark  the  paper  by  Mary 
Ashworth  on  “Results  and  Issues 
from  a National  Survey  of  ESL 
Programs.” 

There  is  so  much  confusion 
about  the  meaning  of  multicultur- 
alism  and  so  much  nonsense 
talked  by  politicians  in  their  fran- 
tic desire  to  court  the  immigrant 
vote  that  it  is  helpful  to  have  Jean 
Burnet’s  comments  about  the  fed- 
eral government  policy  on  “Multi- 
culturalism  within  a Bilingual 
Framework.” 

C.L.  Grant 
Faculty  of  Social  Work 
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EVENTS 

Friday,  March  5 — Sunday,  March  14  1 

Hugh  Trevor-Roper,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  Oxford 
University,  gave  a lecture  on  Edward  Gibbon  on  Monday,  March  1. 
Gibbon’s  monumental  work.  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  was  the  basis  for  the  principal  part  of  the  talk.  Prof. 
Trevor-Roper  spoke  of  the  attitudes  of  Gibbon’s  contemporaries 
towards  him,  and  quoted  the  very  human  musing,  “I  wonder  what 
benefit  is  derived  from  reading  all  this  stuff?”  — a thought  and  attitude 
probably  shared  by  many  about  Gibbon  but,  for  the  audience  crammed 
into  every  available  nook,  not  about  the  lecture. 


Irish  play,  symposium 


FRIDAY  5 

Happy  Birthday  Caracalla  (Sem- 
inar) Prof.  Robert  E.  A.  Palmer, 
chairman,  Department  of  Classical 
Studies,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 133 ''University  College.  3 
p.m.  (SGS  and  Classics) 

Nucleophilic  Reactivity  (Collo- 
quium) Prof.  C.D.  Ritchie,  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo. 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Labora- 
tories. 4 p.m. 

UTSA  All  Candidates’  Meeting. 
Candidates  for  administrative  staff 
seat  on  Governing  Council  will 
state  positions  briefly  and  answer 
questions.  Croft  Chapter  House. 

12  noon  - 2 p.m. 

Open  House  — Occupational  and 
Physical  Therapy.  256  McCaul  St. 
March  5 from  7.30  to  9.30  p.m., 
March  6 from  1 1 a.m.  to  3 p.m. 

SATURDAY  6 

Adam  Smith  — The  Man  (Lec- 
ture) Dr.  W.E.  Swinton,  Professor 
Emeritus,  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Senior  Fellow,  Massey  Col- 
lege. Convocation  Hall.  8.15  p.m., 
doors  open  7.30  p.m.  (Royal  Can- 
adian Institute) 

The  Changing  Theatre  in  Our  Soc- 
iety (Symposium)  Hart  House 
Theatre.  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Tickets 
$8.50  include  lunch.  Information 
and  tickets  from  Alumni  House, 
928-2367.  (UC  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion) 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ductor Victor  Feldbrill.  MacMillan 
Theatre,  Edward  Johnson  Build- 
ing. 8.30  p.m.  Tickets  $2,  stu- 
dents and  senior  citizens  $ 1 . Box 
office  928-3744. 

Samson  Dux  Fortissime,  pre- 
sented by  PLS  and  Early  Music 
Group.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
Performances  March  6,  12  and  13 
at  8.30  p.m.,  March  7 a^id  14  at 
3.30  p.m. 

SUNDAY  7 

Stars  of  the  Kiwanis  Festival,  Part 

II.  Meeting  Place,  Scarborough 
College.  3.30  p.m. 

Royal  Conservatory  Trio.  Special 
benefit  concert  for  John  Sidgwick 
Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  Con- 
cert Hall.  5 p.m.  Tickets  $3.  In- 
formation 928-3771. 

MONDAY  8 

The  Colours  of  Love  (First  in 
series  of  four  lectures)  Prof.  John 
A.  Lee,  Department  of  Sociology. 
Meeting  Hall,  Scarborough  Civic 
Centre.  12  noon.  (See  story 
this  page) 

A Lost  Art:  An  illustrated  history 
of  stained  glass  from  its  begin- 
nings to  its  20th  Century  revival 
(Art  Scene  ’76  series)  Robert 
Jekyll,  stained  glass  artist.  Hart 
House  Art  Gallery.  8 p.m. 

The  Strategic  Importance  of  the 
Gulf  in  World  Affairs:  Arab  and 
Islamic  Perspectives  (Panel  discus- 
sion) Prof.  Rouhollah  K Rama- 
zani,  Woodrow  Wilson  Depart- 
ment of  Government  and  Foreign 
Affairs,  University  of  Virginia  and 
Prof.  John  Duke  Anthony,  School 
of  Advanced  International  Stud- 
ies, Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8.15  p.m.  (Islamic 
Studies  and  Middle  East  Studies 
Committee  ISP) 

Dr.  Bethune  (National  Film 
Board)  Cumberland  Hall,  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre.  12  noon 
and  7.30  p.m. 


TUESDAY  9 

Neurophysiologic  and  Pharma- 
cologic Approaches  to  Hypo- 
thalamic-Pituitary Regulation 
(Spring  lecture  series)  Dr.  Leo 
Renaud,  Division  of  Neurology, 
Montreal  General  Hospital.  2172 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  5 p.m. 
(Neuroscience  Institute,  Toronto 
Neurological  Society  and  Section 
of  Neurosciences,  Academy  of 
Medicine) 

Galactic  Structure  from  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  (Seminar) 
Prof.  R.  Garrison,  Department  of 
Astronomy.  David  Dunlap  Obser- 
vatory. 4 p.m. 

What  is  a Canadian,  eh?  A non- 
verbal perspective  on  cultures 
(Discussion)  Dr.  Aaron  Wolfgang, 
OISE.  Pendarves  Lounge,  Interna- 
tional Student  Centre.  7.30  - 
9.30  p.m. 

Julia  Bowkun,  cello  (Noon  hour 
classical  concerts)  Music  Room, 
Hart  House.  1.10  p.riw 

WEDNESDAY  10 

Mechanism  of  Lipid  Binding  and 
Transport  by  the  Plasma  Lipo- 
proteins (Lecture)  Dr.  Antonio  M. 
Gotto,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Biochemistry,  scientific  direc- 
tor, National  Research  and  Dem- 
onstration Center,  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine.  417  Best  Institute.  2 
p.m.  (BBDMR) 

The  Berg  Collection  (Lecture)  Dr. 
Lola  Szladits,  New  York  Public 
Library.  Upper  Library,  Massey 
College.  4-6  p.m.  (SGS  and 
Drama  Centre) 

Leonard  Cohen:  The  Energy  of 
Slaves  and  Contemporary  Cana- 
dian Poetry.  (Lecture/discussion) 
Eli  Man  del.  265  North  Building, 
Erindale  College.  1 2 noon. 

Learning  Cognition  and  Defensive 
Behaviour  (Colloquium)  Prof. 
Robert  Bolles,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 2118  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 
p.m.  (Psychology  and  SGS) 

Three  Diseases  Caused  by  Climatic 
Factors  (Seminar)  Dr.  Rene  Pom- 
erleau,  FRSC,  Quebec.  Fourth 
floor  lounge,  203  College  St.  1 
p.m.  (SGS  and  Graduate  Forestry) 

Two-Man  Trio,  Norman  Sandburg 

(Jazz  concert)  East  Common 
Room,.  Hart  House.  12  noon. 

The  Life  of  Galileo  (Play  by  Ber- 
tolt Brecht)  Seeley  Hall,  Trinity 
College.  Performances  March  10 
to  13  at  8 p.m.  Tickets  $1. 

THURSDAY  11 

Recent  Political  Developments  in 
Latin  America  (Lecture)  Prof.  Eu- 
genio Chang- Rodriguez,  Latin 
American  Area  Studies,  Queens 
College  of  The  City  University,  of 
New  York.  1070  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4.10  p.m.  (Latin  American 
Studies  Committee  ISP) 

Four  Landscape  Architects  Talk 
about  Landscape  Architecture 
(Third  of  series  of  four  lectures) 
Frank  Milus.  Room  103,  Depart- 
ment of  Landscape  Architecture, 
230  College  St.  8 p.m. 

Mississauga  1999  (Third  of  four 
meetings  on  urban  design  and 
planning)  City  and  regional  plan- 
ning under  conditions  of  growth 
and  non-growth.  Dr;  David  Ever- 
sley,  Centre  for  Environmental 
Studies  and  Senior  Research  Fel- 
low, Centre  for  Studies  in  Social 
Policy,  London;  visiting  Snider 
Bequest  Lecturer,  Erindale  Col- 
lege. Council  Chamber,  South 
Building,  Erindale  College.  8 p.m. 


A Study  of  the  Effects  of  a 
Change  in  the  Price  of  Transport 
Services  (U  of  T - York  Joint 
Program  in  Transportation  re- 
search seminar)  Prof.  J.E.  Beare, 
York  University.  Front  confer- 
ence room,  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Community  Studies,  150  St 
George  St.  2 p.m. 

Irish  Drama  and  Politics  (Sympos- 
ium) To  coincide  with  production 
of  The  Scythe  and  the  Sunset. 
March  11,  panel  discussion,  Polit- 
ics in  the  Theatre,  4 p.m.  March 
12,  lectures  Desecrations  of  Kath- 
leen-ni-Houlihan  at  2 p.m.  and 
The  Irish  Working  Class  and  the 
Easter  Rising  at  4 p.m.  March  13, 
films,  Ireland:  The  Making  of  a 
Republic  at  10  a.m.  and  The 
Informer  (John  Ford)  at  1 1 a.rft. 
March  11  and  12  at  Hart  House 
Theatre,  March  13  at  Carr  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College.  (See  story 
below.) 

Elizabeth  Kellog,  soprano  (Noon 
hour  classical  concerts)  Music 
Room,  Hart  House.  1.10  p.m. 

Faculty  of  Music  Student  En- 
sembles. Walter  Hall,  Edward 
Johnson  Building.  2.10  p.m. 

The  Expanding  Universe  of  Sculp- 
ture, A Quiet  Wave  (Cecil  Rich- 
ards), Haida  Carver  and  Scoraform 
(Peggy  Specht)  (Films,  series  on 
Canadian  art)  Art  Gallery,  Hart 
House.  12.15  and  7.30  p.m. 

The  Scythe  and  the  Sunset,  direc- 
ted by  the  playwright,  Denis 
Johnston.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
March  11-20  at  8.30  p.m.,  no 
performances  Sunday  or  Monday. 
Tickets  $3,  students  $1.50.  Box 
office  928-8668. 

FRIDAY  12 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley’s  Intention  in 
Refounding  the  University  Lib- 
rary at  Oxford  (Lecture)  Prof. 
Desmond  Neill,  Department  of 
English..  South  dining  room,  Hart 
House.  8 p.m.  (Toronto  Renais- 
sance and  Reformation  Collo- 
quium) 

Caracteristicas  fundamentals  del 
ensayo  de  Gonzales  Prada  (Sem- 
inar) Prof.  Eugenio  Chang- 
Rodriguez,  Latin  American  Area 
Studies,  Queens  College  of  The 
City  University  of  New  York. 
Common  Room,  Department  of 
Hispanic  Studies,  21  Sussex  Ave. 
2 p.m.  (Latin  American  Studies 
Committee  ISP) 

Futurist  Perspectives  on  Social 
Work  (Forum  for  students,  fac- 
ulty and  field  instructors  — 
alumni)  Presentations  by  Dr.  Rita 
Lindenfield,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry ; Dr.  Jim  Albert,  School 
of  Social  Work,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity and  Dr.  John  Barnes, 
School  of  Social  Work,  University 
of  Windsor.  252  Bloor  St.W.,  9 
a.m.  - 4 p.m.  Registration  fee  $15 
(includes  lunch);  students  $5.  In- 
formation and  registration,  Alum- 
ni House,  telephone  928-2367. 
(Social  Work  Alumni  Association) 


SATURDAY  13 

Botanical  Gardens  - A New  Cana- 
dian Experience  (Lecture)  Dr. 
Leslie  L.  Laking,  director,  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens,  Hamilton. 
Convocation  Hall.  8115  p.m., 

doors  open  7.30  p.m.  (Royal  Can- 
adian Institute) 


SUNDAY  14 

Hart  House  Chorus  with  Orchestra 
(Sunday  evening  concert)  Great 
Hall,  Hart  House.  8 p.m. 


The  Scythe  and  the  Sunset,  an 
anti-melodrama  about  the  1916 
Easter  Rising  in  Dublin,  opens  at 
Hart  House  Theatre  March  1 1 and 
will  run  until  March  20.  The  play 
is  directed  by  the  author,  Denis 
Johnston. 

The  Easter  Rising  has  provided 
subject  matter  for  many  authors. 
Mr.  Johnston’s  approach,  how- 
ever, is  different  from  most.  His 
dramatic  argument  is  on  the  side 
of  humour  and  humanity.  The 
Scythe  and  the  Sunset  neither 
counsels  pacifism  nor  romantic- 
izes national  heroes. 

To  coincide  with  the  opening 
of  the  play,  the  Graduate  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Drama  and  the 
Departments  of  English  and  His- 
tory, are  presenting  a symposium 
on  “Irish  Drama  and  Politics”, 
March  11-13. 

Thursday,  March  11,  at  4 p.m. 
in  Hart  House  Theatre  there  will 
be  a panel  discussion  on  “Politics 
in  the  Theatre”.  Prof.  Laurier 
LaPierre  of  McGill  University  will 
act  as  chairman  for  the  panel  of 
Denis  Johnston,  Martin  Kinch, 
director  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Cen- 
tre production  of  Sean  O’Casey’s 
The  Plough  and  the  Stars,  and 
Prof.  Robert  O’Driscoll,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  St.  Michael’s 
College. 

Friday,  March  12, in  Hart  House 


Theatre  at  -2  p.m.  Prof.  David 
Krause,  Department  of  English, 
Brown  University,  will  lecture  on 
“Desecrations  of  Kathleen-ni- 
Houlihan”  and  at  4 p.m.,  Prof. 
John  Boyle,  Department  of  His- 
tory, University  of  Guelph,  will 
lecture  on  “The  Irish  Working 
Class  and  the  Easter  Rising.” 

Saturday,  March  13,  at  Carr 
Hall,  St.  Michael’s  College,  two 
films  will  be  shown:  at  10  a.m., 
Ireland:  The  Making  of  a Republic 
and  at  11  a.m.,  John  Ford’s. The 
Informer. 

All  symposium  events  are  free 
and  anyone  interested  is  invited  to 
attend.  For  more  information, 
telephone  928-2092. 

Scarborough  lectures 

Scarborough  College,  as  part  of 
tenth  anniversary  activities,  is 
holding  a special  lunch-hour  lec- 
ture series  at  the  Scarborough 
Civic  Centre. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  Scarborough  fac- 
ulty and  will  deal  with  a broad 
range  of  topics.  The  series  begins 
March  8 with  Prof.  John  A.  Lee. 
Future  lectures  will  be  given  by 
Dr.  Gunter  Voss,  Prof.  Vic  Fal- 
kenheim'  and  Prof.  Michael  Krash- 
insky. 
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